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regarded at the best as a remarkable but only local and
abnormal development of the upper Transition or lower
Carboniferous strata. There certainly seemed a good deal of
force in these objections, and still more in the assertions
which were confidently made, that the lowest rocks of the
Carboniferous series were found on the Continent passing
down into -the Grauwacke, and that there was likewise a
blending of their respective fossils. If these assertions were
well founded, they proved the absence of any intermediate
system 011 the Continent, and rendered the claims of any
local British series to rank as a system more than
doubtful.

Such, in brief, was the state of this branch of geology at
the time of the publication of the Silurian System. While
the researches out of which that work sprang were still in
progress, and the book itself advancing through the press,
its author, as already mentioned, was led to begin another
series of observations, which led eventually to an important
change in English, and indeed of European geology, and to the
willing recognition of that " Old Red System" for which
contention had in vain been held before.

It was in the year 1836 that the observations now to be
followed began to be made. They were the conjoint task
of the two long-tried friends Sedgwick and Murchison. Up
to that time these geologists had been .at work contem-
poraneously but independently among the older rocks,
and though Dr. Whewell, from the chair of the Geological
Society, spoke of their labours as " on all accounts to
be considered as a joint undertaking," still in actual fact the
two pioneers had started from wholly different points,
and had, as we have seen, toiled to cut .out each Mshatever to rank as a system, but could be
